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LL MEMBERS are duly bound to help keep the affairs of their union 

running in an orderly manner. Unless the rank and file of the member- 

ship take a special interest in their local and its affairs, it will certainly go 

to the dogs. The International is not all-powerful and the International 
cannot make men out of those who do not wish to become real men. 

When a secretary-treasurer goes wrong or the business agent is negli- 
gent in his duties, the members should go into their meetings and endeavor 
to straighten out such affairs. If you don’t attend to your own business, 
do not come crying to the International to save you when you are in so deep 
that no one can save you. 

TT FT 


WO BANKS in the vicinity of Chicago recently were forced to close 

their doors. These banks are on the border of Indiana and Illinois. Both 
banks held the entire funds of two of our local unions. The locals were 
practically bankrupt except for the fact that the membership put their 
shoulders to the wheel and dug up enough money to keep their locals going. 
In so far as trade conditions are concerned these locals are in splendid shape 
but it sometimes takes the heart out of members to have a bank close its 
doors where the local has its money deposited. Therefore, great care 
should be exercised when selecting a bank in which to deposit the funds of 
the local union. It is better to take a lower interest rate and do business with 
a first class, safe bank, than to go into banks which are just gambling 


their assets. 
TY 


HE FIRST THING that officers of a local union should do when seek- 

ing a bank with which to place the deposits of the local, is to look into 
the record of the bank; how long it has been doing business; the class of 
men who are running the bank; what are their reputations and are they 
men of means; what is the surplus and the undivided profits of the bank, 
etc. This last condition is important because if a bank is capitalized for 
one million dollars, has a million dollars in undivided profits, then that bank 
can afford to take a loss of two or three hundred thousand dollars and still 
be in first-class, liquid shape. 


TT FT 


F YOUR local union, through sentiment or because they happen to know 
some fellow in the bank, is going to deposit its funds in banks which 
are neither high grade nor first class, then the local should see to it that the 
bank gives them a surety bond guaranteeing their deposit. This bond will 
cost the local union one-half of one per cent, which can be deducted from the 
interest rate which the bank pays on the deposit. For example, if the 
interest rate is three and one-half per cent on permanent accounts and two 
per cent on checking accounts, you would then get three per cent and your 
bond on your permanent account and one and one-half per cent on your 
checking account. The checking account should never exceed the amount 
of money needed each month to run the affairs of the local union. Of course, 
if it is your own money and you are foolish enough to do so you can deposit 
it in any kind of a bank, but the funds of a local union should be guarded 
carefully and should be deposited only in the best and soundest kind of an 
institution. ° 
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Anti-Union Employers Worried 


New York—tThe anti-union shop 
committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturersstruck a mourn- 
ful note in their yearly report. 

They are worried over the United 
States Supreme Court’s outlawing of 
the company “union” in the case of 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks versus 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad. 

The committee reports as “dis- 
couraging” the growing tendency of 
large national chain systems, stores, 
hotels and other structures to order 
all building work on the union basis. 
Another “discouraging” feature is 
the difficulty of convincing employers 
outside the building industry that 
they should interest themselves in 
preventing the extension of unionism 
in the construction field. Another 
“difficulty” is persuading other own- 
ers to insist that their buildings 
must not be erected under all-union 
conditions. 

The committee is jubilant because 
New York City iron and steel erect- 
ing employers, last July, “withdrew 
from negotiations with the union.” 
The committee failed to tell the com- 
plete story of how these employers 
violated an agreement and who now 
face court suits because of their 
treachery. 

The Supreme Court’s decision will 
retard and may smash the company 
“union” movement, according to the 
committee, which mournfully de- 
clared: “It may well be that the rail- 
way company executives who, in 
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1926, supported the Watson-Parker 
act will, as a result of the 1930 de- 
cision of the United States Supreme 
Court, have subsequent cause to re- 
gret advocacy of provisions which 
may impair, if not destroy, the de- 
velopment of harmonious manage- 
ment-employe co-operation in the 
shop crafts and other non-operating 
branches of the railway industry.”— 
News Letter. 





“Hush-Hush” Policy Will Fail 


Boston—“The hush-hush policy of 
business men and politicians toward 
unemployment can only be compared 
to the gaunt tragedy of unemploy- 
ment,” said Mayor Frank Murphy of 
Detroit in an address to the A. F. of 
L. convention. 

The speaker aroused the conven- 
tion by his plea for higher ideals and 
impulses at a time when men, women 
and children are hungry. He de- 
nounced the “conspiracy of silence” 
by those in high places who keep facts 
from the people. 

President Green, in introducing the 
mayor, said that the people of De- 
troit “take their politics seriously.” 

Mayor Murphy replied that these 
citizens take their politics much more 
seriously than they do their politi- 
cians and “recently the leaders of 
public life in Detroit have learned 
that fact.” 

“For my part,” he said, “I under- 
stand my election to mean nothing 
but a mandate on the part of a great- 
hearted people to put government to 
the purpose for which it was created. 

“We must ask ourselves: Is a pub- 
lic office a personal emolument that 
you wear as a suit of clothes or as 
you do your Christianity—something 
to be paraded on Monday and put in 
a closet the rest of the week? Or is 
it something you actually need to 
translate into action for the benefit 
of all the people? 

“A man claims he is educated be- 
cause he has a college diploma. Such 


a man is not educated unless his eyes 
are raised to some new horizon that 
he sees because these blessings are 
his.” 

The first week after Mayor Murphy 
took office he had all unemployed reg- 
ister. There were 76,000 jobless, and 
11,000 stated that they were in im- 
mediate need of assistance. The 
mayor said there was not a chance 
that any citizen of Detroit will go 
unfed this winter and that that city 
is aroused over present out-of-work 
conditions. City officials, he said, be- 
lieve work, rather than doles, should 
be the rule-—News Letter. 





Machine Affecting Every Line 


Boston—Complete restriction of 
immigration was urged by Secretary 
of Labor Davis in an address to the 
A. F. of L. convention. 

“It has been established that in the 
past two years 2,000.000 of our wage 
earners have been deprived of their 
vocations because of the tremendous 
increase in inventions,” said the cab- 
inet member, who insisted that. this 
country has no place for immigrants 
under those conditions. 

Secretary Davis was formerly an 
iron puddler and in discussing the in- 
vasion of the machine drew a startling 
picture of how this highly-skilled 
craftsman is being eliminated from 
industry and his skill destroyed. 

“IT have just come from a Pitts- 
burgh district where a mill operates 
a new machine that does away with 
the work of 300 hand puddlers,” said 
the secretary. The machine, he said, 
turned out as good material as if the 
work had been done by hand, and that 
a single engineer has produced 24,000 
tons of iron in 10 hours. 

Production of steel is now so im- 
proved, the speaker said, that one can 
toss a five-ton lump of iron around 
the mill with the ease of a ball player 
tossing a ball. The machine age has 
made it possible to conduct the entire 
process of puddling without the need 
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of a single puddler. Machinery in the 
steel industry, he said, has released 
500,000 men. 

“Our old-time inventions came one 
at a time,” continued the speaker. 
“We are today faced with a much 
more widespread increase along this 
line. There is not an industry that is 
unaffected by the invention of the 
labor-saving machine. Every line has 
been affected. Common labor is seri- 
ously affected and the mechanical 
corn husker will do the work of ten 
farm laborers. 





Labor First Pointed to Evil 


Washington—Agitation against 
wasteful leases for postoffice build- 
ings has reached the point where 
Postmaster General Brown recom- 
mends that the government erect its 
own buildings and abandon the rent- 
ing system. A five-year program will 
cost $43,140,000, said the postmaster 
general in a report to the President. 

It is a matter of record that organ- 
ized postal workers started this fight 
ten years ago. A delegation of these 
trade unionists pleaded with Con- 
gressman Madden, chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
to oppose the leasing plan, as it 
created a deficit and also contained 
possibilities of corruption. 

The government has leased nearly 
300 buildings, often at a rental that, 
in a few years, equals the original 
cost of these structures. 

Congressman Maas of St. Paul 
“blew the lid off” in the last Con- 
gress, and a Senate committee is pre- 
paring to probe a situation many ob- 
servers declare has everything that 
constitutes a first-class scandal. 

It was charged, in the last Con- 
gress, that politicians are linked up 
with financiers who have issued bonds 
on these leases and have sold them 
to the public. 

Postmaster General Brown’s rec- 
ommendation follows Congressman 
Maas’s expose, the Senate investiga- 


tion and Congressman Clyde Kelly’s 
announcement that he will attack the 
system in the next House of Repre- 
sentatives.—News Letter. 





Idleness Menace Is Not 
Temporary 


New York—“Unemployment is not 
a passing evil, but it is a danger to the 
present social organization,” said Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, in an address 
to students. 

Dr. Butler declared that the des- 
peration of millions of jobless in this 
country and abroad may lead them 
to “attempt something new” unless 
the present order is made “more just 
and attractive.” 

Dr. Butler referred to unemploy- 
ment in other countries and said this 
vast dislocation of industry “is not 
an ordinary depression.” He said 
that world leadership is faced by one 
of the most troubled and disturbed 
periods history has ever known.— 
News Letter. 





W hat Is the Candidate’s Attitude 
Toward Labor? 


The result of the primaries in a 
number of states indicates that liberal 
and progressive candidates have been 
selected in a number of instances. 

It does not follow because a candi- 
date is liberal on some questions that 
he is liberal on all. There have been 
members of Congress and State Leg- 
islatures liberal in their general views, 
who have shown themselves most re- 
actionary and obstinate when it came 
to the vital legislation required to es- 
tablish the wage earners’ equality of 
rights and opportunities. 

A candidate may be generally con- 
servative, and yet an ardent champion 
of legislation which will abolish “‘yel- 
low dog” contracts and place a neces- 
sary curb on the power of equity 
courts. 

A candidate may be personally and 
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politically dry, yet thoroughly friend- 
ly to the legislation advocated by the 
American Federation of Labor, and it 
is quite possible that a candidate may 
be dripping wet, and yet unwilling to 
give his support to labor’s vital legis- 
lation. 

The primary interest which we 
should have in a candidate is his atti- 
tude toward the principal legislative 
measures put forward by the A. F. 
of L. 

In the last session of Congress, as 
in most of the preceding ones, out- 
standing members of both political 
parties have been among the most 
hostile to labor legislation. Equally 
prominent representatives of both of 
these parties have been the principal 
champions of the legislation we 
desire. 

A candidate’s political affiliations. 
his views upon many public questions, 
should not influence us to the same 
extent as his attitude toward legisla- 
tion which will provide equality of 
right and opportunities for every 
wage earner, equal to those now en- 
joyed by employers.—Metal Trades 
Bulletin. 


We Demand a Voice in Industry 


Legislation, the making of laws 
which are the rules which govern men, 
plays an important part in our life; 
but the rules of the game in industry 
are an even more dominating influ- 
ence. 

The ability to secure work, to retain 
a job, to be as free in quitting a job 
or securing another one as the mer- 
chant is to buy and sell; the condi- 
tions under which labor is performed, 
the hours and the wages, play as im- 
portant a part in the wage earners’ 
opportunities as the laws of the land. 
As workmen we have a voice in mak- 
ing the laws, though it is far from 
being a dominant one, due to the 
large degree of indifference. 

Much legislation disadvantageous 
to our welfare is enacted. Much of the 


legislation most required is yet to be 
placed upon the statute books, but at 
least we have it within our power to 
change the legislators. They cannot 
hold office without the wage earners’ 
vote, except in agricultural districts. 

But where there is no trade union- 
ism the wage earners have no oppor- 
tunity of a voice in making the rules 
which determine the conditions of 
labor. Without the ability to act col- 
lectively, the wage earners are as 
helpless and hopeless as the serfs who 
were wholly the subjects of their mas- 
ters. 

Nothing is more inconsistent than 
to enjoy civil liberty and be forced to 
live under industrial autocracy. The 
trade union movement is deeply inter- 
ested in wages and hours of labor, 
but its prime interest must be the es- 
tablishing of democratic principles 
and methods in industry. Without 
this we are only half slave and half 
free; free men as citizens, and the 
helpless subjects of every employer’s 
whim and passing mood, human be- 
ings forced through industrial pro- 
cesses with but little more consider- 
ation than that given to raw material. 
It is our’ trade union movement and 
this alone which can establish in- 
dustrial liberty—the wage earners’ 
invaluable possession.—Metal Trades 
Bulletin. 





Blindness From Deficient Diet! 


Several hundred young girls and 
boys in Tientsin’s handicraft fac- 
tories are going blind each year from 
a disease which can easily be pre- 
vented or cured in the early stages 
through slight changes in the diet, 
according to investigations just com- 
pleted by the International League 
for the Prevention of Blindness. 

Studies made at the Peiyang Uni- 
versity hospital by Drs. J. Lossouarn 
and Wang Peng Wing have proved 
that even when blindness seems in- 
evitable, feeding three eggs a day to 
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the sufferers will cure them within a 
week. 

The disease in question is known 
in Europe as “xerosis,” which causes 
the eye to wither, dry up and lose its 
smoothness, after which ulcers de- 
stroy it and its vision forever. Inves- 
tigation has shown that much of the 
blindness in China is due to this 
disease. 

The principal sufferers in Tientsin, 
the investigators found, were young 
apprentices in the various factories 
which turn out handmade rugs. em- 
broideries, etc., as well as those work- 
ing in cotton mills, and boy soldiers 
kept in barracks. It was believed 
the disease was epidemic, as it ap- 
peared most frequently in winter 
and dropped during the hot days of 
summer. 

Dr. Lossouarn declared, however: 
“The careful study of Dr. Wang has 
forcibly demonstrated the diet origin 
xerosis. ine disease acts with ap- 
palling rapidity. In a week the puru- 
lent melting of the eye may take 
place, but in less than that time cases, 
considered as very severe, may be 
bettered and the eyesight saved. 
There is no ocular affection so se- 
rious as this one, but also none more 
easily cured if treatment is not ap- 
plied too late.” 

The investigating physicians have 
found that xerosis affects children 
and women very seldom.—Interna- 
tional News. 





Cure Unemployment 


Unemployment continues to de- 
mand more and more attention. 


Throughout the world suffering con- 
tinues, growing more aggravated in 
some nations and in some commun- 
ities. In our own country unemploy- 
ment has not yielded to such remedial] 
measures as have been taken. While 
there are signs of improvement, only 
the most optimistic can assert that 
real improvement in any large sense 
has been registered. American recu- 


perative powers excel those of any 
other nation. and yet unemployment 
remains a national! problem. 

In every time of prolonged and 
acute distress, remedies are paraded 
in great numbers. The sound 
remedies must compete for attention 
with those that are unsound. 

Everywhere much attention has 
been drawn to state compulsory un- 
employment insurance. In the last 
meeting of the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
President William Green noted this 
fact and declared uncompromisingly 
against compulsory state unemploy- 
ment insurance. Naturally, he drew 
the fire of the so-called left wing and 
of all those who rush to polities to find 
a remedy for every ill. But President 
Green’s position was sound. It is truly 
the traditional position of American 
labor and thoroughly in harmony with 
the fundamental philosophy of Amer- 
ican labor which it was built around 
and out of the experiences of life in 
our movement. 

Of course there is disagreement on 
the question. Some of our interna- 
tional unions stand for compulsory 
state unemployment insurance. And 
on the heels of President Green’s 
declaration the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress, then in session, de- 
clared for state unemployment in- 
surance. 

Our movement permits, to a large 
degree, autonomous rights and af- 
filiated. organizations may be con- 
sidered as within their rights in dis- 
agreeing with what undoubtedly is 
the position of the parent body. But 
time after time, in dispute after dis- 
pute, experience and the passing of 
time have brought unity of position 
on great contentious issues and every 
issue thus far has found the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor right and its 
minorities wrong. 

The spectacle of unemployment, 
with its vast well of human suffering, 
moves hearts and influences sym- 
pathies that leap into action without 
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sufficient thought. It may be and 
probably is true that in the end we 
will champion whatever measure of 
relief will work. If we cannot get the 
relief we want we may take the relief 
that we can get. 

But that does not justify advocat- 
ing at the outset a kind of relief that 
we know to be wrong in principle and 
dubious in practice. American labor 
never has leaned upon the state. It 
never has asked from the state any- 
thing it could get for itself. Its 
strength is rested upon that founda- 
tion. We cannot change that policy 
now in any one respect without at 
least modifying it in every other 
respect. 

Moreover, we have witnessed the 
experience of England. England has 
what is called the dole. The differ- 
ence between the dole and state in- 
surance is the difference between 
tweedle-dee and tweedle-dum. All of 
the testimony that is worth anything 
at all condemns the English dole. It 
has cured nothing and it never will 
cure anything. England will recover 
from unemployment, if she recovers, 
not because of the dole, but in spite 
of it. Not in our time will she recover 
from the scars it has left upon the 
moral fiber of the nation. 

Compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance by the state is neither right in 
principle nor sound in practice. What 
American labor wants is a cure for 
unemployment and unless American 
labor forsakes its past and its prin- 
ciples it will continue to stand for 
right things. Neither compulsory 
state unemployment insurance nor 
the vast expenditure of large public 
funds will cure unemployment, though 
public expenditure could soften the 
blow if methods could be found by 
which it could be expended at the 
right time. Canada just now proposes 
to spend $20,000,000 of public money. 
Millions have been spent in the United 
States and more will be spent. The 
influence of this expenditure is not 
reassuring. It is not encouraging. 


To the extent that labor can secure 
a proper readjustment of wages and 
hours of work unemployment will be 
brought under control. To the extent 
that we can secure agreement on the 
proposition that changes of wages and 
hours of work must go hand in hand 
with increases in our ability to pro- 
duce we shall be on the road to cure. 
Everything that is not fundamentally 
right is mere piffling. The issue is too 
great for experimentation, too great 
to be made the plaything of mistaken 
politicians, too great to permit of any- 
thing except justice. Let us drive 
straight and hard for justice and per- 
manent cure.—By Matthew Woll. 





Membership Gains; Finances, 
Also, Up 


Boston—lIncreased membership 
and increased financial resources of 
the A. F. of L. were reported by the 
auditing committee to the A. F. of L. 
convention. These gains were made 
“despite the extraordinary depression 
which has been visited upon the 
trade unionists of this nation,” said 
the committee. 

The funds increased $29,160.81 over 
last year:and the membership gain 
was 27,551. 

These gains, the committee said, 
have only one explanation—extra ef- 
forts in organizing workers of the 
United States and Canada. 





Cheapest Labor Replaced 


A cotton picking machine that will 
replace forty human beings was pre- 
dicted at a conference of agricultural 
experts in Washington. 

Cotton picking is the cheapest labor 
in the country. The smallest child is 
drafted for this seasonal work, just 
as children are forced to labor in the 
Western sugar beet fields. 

An automatic cotton picker indi- 
cates the sweep of the machine. No 
labor is too cheap for it to displace 
and no skill can stay its march. 
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The machine has no limit, but this 
is ignored by men who blandly declare 
that these displaced workers may 
enter other occupations. 

It would be interesting to know 
what trade or calling is immune from 
the machine and scientific industrial 
processes. 

When men discard their policy of 
hope and face realities they will dis- 
cuss organized labor’s solution of this 
problem that affects every citizen. 





Depression Cause Is Not 
Mystical 


The present industrial depression 
cannot be explained or excused by 
false reasoning. 

This makes it unique in the Na- 
tion’s history. 

Its cause is lack of purchasing 
power. Theorists may quibble over 
the distinction between overproduc- 
tion and underconsumption, but no 
practical person denies that wage 
workers have not the money to buy. 

Men are discarding all reasons for 
the depression save one—that if com- 
modities can’t be bought, the in- 
dustrial machine cannot be operated 
and unemployment results. 

It seems unnecessary to state this 
self-evident fact. 

It is no longer possible to detract 
public thought. This, however, has 
been done, but the time has passed 
when workers are interested in red 
herrings that lead into blind alleys. 

Organized labor’s high wage and 
shorter hour principles were never so 
generally accepted. If the nation 
would end depression these must be 
applied. 

The application of these principles 
will turn unemployed into producers 
and non-spenders into buyers and 
consumers. 

Well wishes and hope will not es- 
tablish these principles. There must 
be a will-to-do behind kindly senti- 
ment. 

The low wage, long-hour employer, 


nor the corporation manager who 
seeks immediate dividends, will not 
act out of the goodness of their hearts. 
They must be forced to change by the: 
power of organized labor and the re- 
sistless public opinion it develops. 

Citizens in other groups appreciate 
the social danger of mechanization 
policies and stabilization systems 
that enlarge the unemployed army 
and lower wages for those who are 
retained. This system will eventually 
harm the very men who temporarily 
profit. 

They lose a_ potential customer 
every time a worker is displaced. 

Commissions may study, probe, 
investigate and report, but they must 
come back to the trade union position. 

Organized labor believes there is 
no other way out. 

We will “muddle through” this de- 
pression, but the forces that created 
it will be operating to create another. 

If this system would be changed, 
old wage and hour standards must be 
rejected. We must renew the struggle 
with an idealism and courage that has 
made other victories possible.-—News 
Letter. 





“Canned” Music Harms Nation 


Organized musicians’ challenge to 
“canned” music is more than a fight 
for jobs. It affects the cultural life 
of the nation and should be supported 
by every one who. appreciates 
spiritual values. 

The few corporations that dictate 
the people’s amusements would de- 
stroy living music in the theaters. 

Refinement and elegance that dis- 
tinguish melodies imbued with the 
spirit of life would be substituted for 
the groanings of a sound box called 
“music.” 

Dividend-seekers who control 
amusement corporations are not in- 
terested in spiritual values, but citi- 
zens who are alert to these life essen- 


tials should not ignore their obliga- 
tion. 
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It may be said that theater owners 
have the right to say whom they shall 
employ. This is true. But it is also 
true that the public have the right to 
say they will not be parties to the 
mechanization of one of the world’s 
most ancient arts. nor will they permit 
the passing of a skill that is vital to 
the cultural life of our nation. 

If the public takes this position the 
dividend-seekers will quickly realize 
that their patrons, as well as they, 
have legal—and moral—rights. 





Politics and Results 
A number of members of congress 


possessed of unfriendly labor records: 


have gone down to deserved defeat. 

There will be some new faces in 
congress. 

Trade unionists can remember 
this: For most politicians reforms 
are brought about because there is 
an organized sentiment for them. 
New congressmen, like old ones, will, 
in most instances, vote right when 
they know it is dangerous to vote 
wrong. 

Few things come on a silver platter. 

A strong trade union movement in 
the home district remains the best 
insurance and the best assurance. , 





Advice to Millionaires 


The gentleman was introduced on 
the sound news-reel as one who would 
speak a few golden words on the sub- 
ject of prosperity. His name is un- 
important. He is prominent, popular 
and many times a millionaire. This, 
in substance, is what he had to say: 

“We are having what we call ‘hard 
times.’ We should not be discouraged 
but should recall, rather, that pe- 
riods of depression have occurred be- 
fore this and after they passed they 
never seemed as serious as we thought 
them.” 

He talked more than that, of course. 
but that was what he really said. 

Here was a man who has a good 


home and an ample supply of good 
food and good clothing for himself and 
family blandly chattering about “‘pe- 
riods of depression” and their trans- 
itory nature. To him a period of de- 
pression is nothing more than a name 
descriptive of a time during which 
his income might be reduced from an 
amount that he could not possibly 
spend to an amount that forces him 
to make the yacht do for another year. 
Someone should take him aside and 
whisper in his ear that there are mil- 
lions of people in the country for 
whom a period of depression has an 
entirely different meaning. It is a 
time when a man sees his family suf- 
fer from cold and hunger. It is a 
time during which a man lies awake 
wondering where he will get the 
money to pay the rent. 

Of course, it was kind and gener- 
ous and thoughtful of our millionaire 
friend to set aside his caviar long 
enough to drop a few words of en- 
couragement to the poor. But some- 
how optimism passes more gracefully 
from one poor man to another.—Co- 
lumbia Magazine. 


Nation’s Industries Not Owned 
by Public 


New York.—The illusion of popular 
control of industry through widely di- 
versified stock ownership has been 
jolted by the fight over the merger of 
the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany with the Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration. 

This fight was between two gigantic 
forces led by Cyrus B. Eaton, who op- 
posed the merger, and J. C. Campbell, 
chairman of the Youngstown board, 
who favored it. 

“Wall Street laughs at the fiction 
created by a certain class of econo- 
mists that the common people control 
industry,” says Lemuel F. Parton, in 
a copyright article to a newspaper syn- 
dicate. 

“The iron hand still reposes in the 
velvet glove,” writes Mr. Parton. “The 
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populace may mill around a lot and 
think it is doing some heavy partici- 
pating, but the final issue, now as in 
the past, is a showdown among a hand- 
ful of big-caliber financiers. 

“A new era of democratic control in 
finance was heralded several years ago 
by Prof. Thomas Nixon Carver of Har- 
vard University in his book, “The Pres- 
ent Economic Revolution in the United 
States.’ While the magnificoes of 
mass production and mass financing 
hailed Prof. Carver as the John the 
Baptist of a new economic era, his 
findings regarding the extent of the 
spread of security holdings have since 
been sharply challenged. 

“Under the momentum of unflag- 
ging prosperity and a bull market 
there was plausibility in the general 
thesis of widening popular control, but 
the let-down has served to again turn 
the spotlight on personalities, individ- 
ual powers and compulsions, rather 
than on statistics and theories.”— 
News Letter. 





Low-Wage Textile Industry 


Boston.—The United Textile Work- 
ers’ indictment of the textile industry 
was indorsed by Henry P. Kendall, 
president Kendall Company of this 
city and president Taylor Society, in 
an address before the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers. 

The speaker declared this industry 
has been “tried in the court of public 
opinion and found guilty of habitual 
disobedience of the laws of economics 
and common sense.” 

He outlined his “Ten Command- 
ments for the’Textile Industry,” of 
which the following were the chief in- 
junctions: “Thou shalt lift the indus- 
try out of the long-hour, low-wage 
class * * *” and “Thou shalt maintain 
earnings of employes, for the law of 
industrial prosperity is the mainte- 
nance of purchasing power.” 

Mr. Kendall said 1929 was a year in 
which “curtailment did not curtail,” 
and asserted that what is needed is 
not curtailment as a temporary expe- 


dient, but one which will permanently 
reduce running time. 

At a recent meeting where the 55- 
50-hour week proposal was adopted, 
Mr. Kendall continued, he brought up 
the subject of wages. 

“It seemed as though I had opened 
my mouth only to put my foot in, for 
there was no doubt, jucging from the 
remarks, that it was louxed upon as a 
misdemeanor to talk about wages. 
Why shouldn’t we talk about wages? 
Why shouldn’t we face this issue? 

“We are looked upon as one of the 
outstanding low-wage indu::tries. And 
when we refuse to meet this issue, we 
simply fool ourselves as the ostrich 
does by sticking its head in the sand 
and considering that it is no longer a 
target.”—News Letter. 





Guaranteed Work Urged by 
Couzens 


New York.—A guarantee of employ- 
ment or an assured all-year wage basis 
for labor to prevent business depres- 
sions is favored by Senator Couzens of 
Michigan. Under present conditions, 
labor is pictured as “the innocent by- 
stander who gets the bumps.” 

He predicts that there will be fur- 
ther depressions “if our business lead- 
ers dawdle along as they have so far.” 

In an interview in a business maga- 
zine, the senator said American busi- 
ness men do not take enough chances 
on new ideas and lack sufficient initia- 
tive, intelligence, foresight and “‘men- 
tal area,” and to this he attributes the 
recent business crash. 

“Sooner or later business will have 
to make a clear choice between volun- 
tary initiative or state compulsion in 
protecting and stabilizing the purchas- 
ing power of labor,” the senator said, 
adding that “‘there is no way to do this 
unless business frankly and voluntar- 
ily accepts the principle that wages 
should be a fixed overhead charge on 
industry to which it will have to ad- 
just its production and marketing pro- 
gram and its production costs. 
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“To treat wages in this way—either 
by guaranteeing employment or by 
guaranteeing income by paying work- 
ers on a yearly salary basis—will en- 
able business to budget itself intelli- 
gently, force it to greater efficiency, 
and, above all, will control output so 
as to avoid runaway overproduction 
that brings depression.”—News Let- 
ter. 





“Insiders” Aware Slump Was 
Coming 


New York—“Next July will mark 
one year of declining business,” says 
a local financial journal. “The begin- 
ning of the turn downward in busi- 
ness dates from last July, although 
the depression did not gain momentum 
until six months or so ago.” 

This statement should be of inter- 
est to those who accepted stock market 
announcements between July and No- 
vember, when the crash started, that 
this country was entering on a new 
business era. 

While the public was gambling in 
stocks, the “insiders” were unloading 
—and then the inevitable happened. 





Nation Not At Work, Says Sena- 
tor Wagner 


Senator Wagner, author of three 
unemployment bills that are held up 
in the House, differs with the Polly- 
anna claims of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Hyde that “the Nation is back 
at work” ; that “we have suffered from 
little more than seasonal unemploy- 
meut,” and that “there was relatively 
little distress.” 

“TI wish,” said Senator Wagner, “I 
could be as cheerful about the pres- 
ent unemployment situation as Secre- 
tary Hyde. If some good could be ac- 
complished by this ‘AIl’s well’ an- 
nouncement his obvious departure 
from the true facts could be used. But 
these cheering statements have be- 
come so frequent in the face of con- 
tinuing and increasing unemployment 


that no one is either misled or en- 
couraged. 
“It is none the less astounding that 
a Cabinet officer should declare that 
the Nation is back at work when the 
Government’s own figures indicate 
that more men are being laid off both 
in manufacturing plants and in in- 
dustries generally. It is a shocking 
abuse of words to call the present un- 
employment normal, seasonal slack. 
“In all of the presently published 
records of the Government Secretary 
Hyde will not find a single April in 
which the index of employment fell 
as low as in 1930, and the same is true 
of the entire first quarter of the year. 
“What pathetic apathy to human 
difficulties Mr. Hyde reveals when he 
reports his conclusion that there was 
relatively little distress produced by 
unemployment of the past winter. 
“Nothing at all is accomplished by 
denying unpleasant facts instead of 
grappling with them.”—N ews 
Letter. 





Cleric Praises Organized Labor 


Rochester, N. Y.—A eulogy to or- 
ganized labor, pronounced by Rev. Dr. 
Edward A. Walsh of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, was “overlooked” by local 
daily newspapers that reported a mass 
meeting called to protest against sov- 
iet intolerance of the rights of relig- 
ious freedom. Dr. Walsh said: 

“But happily there is another group 
which by reason of its origin and the 
purpose of its existence has no place 
for straddlers, dabblers and intellectu- 
al dilettantes. It has not flinched in its 
duty to the common welfare and to the 
great body of our citizenry which it 
represents. 

“It is a subject for supreme con- 
gratulation that in this conflict be- 
tween justice and inequity, between 
freedom of the spirit and slavery of 
the soul, the A. F. of L. has been 
blessed with leaders of vision and cour- 
age. I deem it a debt of honor to pay 
public tribute to the fine Americanism, 
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the enlightened and unswerving loy- 
alty to the best interests of the work- 
ing man which has kept the Federa- 
tion set like a rock of granite against 
every insidious attempt, both within 
and without, to communize it.”—-News 
Letter. 





Labor Problem Ignored by 
“Thinkers” 


The labor problem is considered less 
important than motor traffic regula- 
tion, installment buying and aviation 
by members of the National Council 
of the National Economic League. 

The purpose of the league is to cre- 
ate, through its national council, an 
“informed and disinterested leader- 
ship for public opinion.” Officers in- 
clude leading publicists, educators, 
lawyers and business men. 

Court reform received 2,209 votes 
as the greatest problem that faces the 
United States. Prohibition was sec- 
ond with 2,068 votes. Lawlessness, 
which embraces disrespect for law, 
was third with 1,699 votes and crime 
fourth with 1,642. 

Seventy-seven questions were voted 
on. The labor problem received fewer 
than 400 votes, and was considered of 
less importance than investment 
trusts and use of leisure time. Unem- 
ployment and its tragedies were 
classed with preserving the country’s 
national beauty. 

If the distribution of wealth and 
the enjoyment of every right by wage 
workers that other groups possess can 
be classed as the labor problem, it 
should take first place. 

No other question has such far- 
reaching consequences on the life of 
every man, woman and child. 

The distribution of wealth and col- 
lective and individual liberty are of 
major import. All other issues are 
secondary. 

That the labor problem is not given 
first consideration is because wage 
earners expect others to aid them in 
disturbing the status quo. 


They ignore all human experience 
—that power and privilege never vol- 
untarily surrender these possessions. 

Only by uniting can wage earners 
secure a proper distribution of wealth 
and be assured liberty of action. 

Those who profit by the status quo 
will not discuss the labor problem. 
This will be supplanted by incidental 
questions and policies. 

If workers would place the labor 
problem where it belongs they must 
do so by compelling new concepts and 
developing a new public opinion.— 
News Letter. 





High Wage Called Depression 
Cure 


Washington—High wages will 

“snap us out” of the business depres- 
sion, Eldridge R. Johnson, New Jersey 
capitalist, told President Hoover on 
a visit to the White House. 

Johnson, former president Victor 
Graphophone Company, said it will 
be “far easier to resume on a high- 
wage basis than on a low-wage basis.” 

“On a high-wage base,” he said, 
“everything begins where it left off 
right away, whereas on a low-wage 
basis it will take years to build up 
again to the old standard.” 





Greasing the Anti-Trust Track 


The Sherman anti-trust law is 
sweeping in its declarations. It makes 
no exception. Section one provides 
that “every contract, combination in 
the form of trust or otherwise, or con- 
spiracy, in restraint of trade or com- 
merce” is illegal. 

To lessen the possibility of acquit- 
tal under the jury system, Section 
four empowers equity judges to en- 
force the act that is rigorously applied 
against labor. 

An opposite policy is the rule with 
combinations of capitalists. It is now 
agreed that unrestricted competition 
may be as harmful as air-tight mo- 
nopoly. 
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To weaken the Sherman law, as far 
as capitalists are concerned, it is now 
proposed (by former Assistant At- 
torney General Donovan) that before 
the government acts in these cases the 
Federal Trade Commission should in- 
vestigate and that they should have 
the combined powers and duties of an 
investigator, prosecutor and judge. 

Under this system the Sherman law 
will continue to be applied to workers 
while combinations of capitalists will 
be approved on the ground that com- 
petition is harmful. Workers, how- 
ever, “conspire” when they unite. 
And conspiracy is illegal. 

The only difference between the new 
system and present methods is that 
all pretense will be discarded.—News 
Letter. 


Salvation 


The outstanding paramount prob- 
lem of all wage earners is industrial. 
Under modern industrialism with its 
trusts with few owners and many 
workers the worker standing alone is 
hopelessly lost. United and working 
as a unit in Trades Unions they are a 
mighty force and a real protection. 
The first, last, and only fruitful action 
is organization. Organize and stay 
united ; it’s your only industrial salva- 
tion.—Cigar Maker. 





What Is “Purely Business 
Basis”? 


In explaining why their catalog is 
being printed in an anti-union plant 
in Chicago, Sears, Roebuck Company 
wrote to a union sympathizer: 

“This contract was awarded purely 
on a business basis, and is no reflec- 
tion whatever on the union labor situ- 
ation.” 

“Purely business basis” is supposed 
to be the last word when one seeks an 
alibi. But it can’t stand analysis. 

The term can be—and is—used to 
defend sweat shop practices and every 
other exploitation. 


It is the refuge of men who favor 
low wages, long hours, autocracy and 
paternalism and who deny every ele- 
mental right to workers, while con- 
ceding these rights to all other citi- 
zens. 

It is the jargon of the market place 
that justifies buying cheap and sell- 
ing dear, regardless of social conse- 
quences. It has as many meanings as 
the men who use it. If a man would 
apply logic to the term he would class 
it as modern-day gibberish. 

No battler in the cause of social jus- 
tice accepts “purely business basis” 
as a substitute for right. 

The trade union movement, as such, 
is not a “business institution.” It 
reaches into every phase of our social 
life. It is the workers’ one protection. 
Its activities and its gains are reflect- 
ed in every community. It is alert to 
those who would make flank attacks, 
and who plead, when discovered, that 
they act from “purely business basis.” 

If this defense were accepted cheap 
labor and individual action by workers 
in an age of organization inevitably 
follow. 

The growth of trade unionism is 
proof of the failure of the cheap-indi- 
vidual action system which may be 
continued by certain employers, but 
not with our consent. 

They can not disguise their purpose 
by nubilous, undefinable pleas. 

If they favor individual bargaining 
with workers, if they insist that work- 
ers shall be considered no part of pro- 
duction, on the ground that such pol- 
icy is “purely business,” let them say 
so, but don’t tell us such action “is no 
reflection whatever on the union labor 
situation.—News Letter. 





The fellow who is out of a job 
doesn’t have to ask any statistician 
about the extent of unemployment. 
While the statistical folks disagree he 
knows that as long as one man who 
wants work can’t get it, well, there is 
too much unemployment. 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


ry. 

Lae LEADING NEWSPAPERS of the country have all contained stories in con- 
nection with the fact that James Davis, the present Secretary of Labor, has 
been nominated to the United States Senate from Pennsylvania, and of 
course, as you know nomination there means election. 

I know Jim very well. He is one of those good-natured, glad-hand, pro- 
fessional politicians, so prominent and successful in politics thirty years 
ago, who seems to be somewhat successful, in many places, even now. 

As head of the Fraternal Order of Moose, he has become a wealthy man. 
It is said he has a contract whereby he gets so much on each candidate in- 
itiated into the Order. Well, that is not illegal. There is nothing crooked 
about it, but, what would you think, if, through my friends in the Inter- 
national Union, I would receive one dollar for each man initiated into our 
organization during the past twenty-five years. and the progress made by 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs, insofar as 
building up a membership and bettering the conditions of said members, 
is so far ahead that there is absolutely no comparison between it and the 
organization mentioned above. Still, if any labor man in this, or any 
other organization, had such a contract, he would be called thief, robber 
and embezzler, from one end of the country to the other. 

But, to get back to Jim, the so-called friend of Labor, let me make this 
statement. Were we voting in Pennsylvania and had no one else to vote for 
except either Jim Davis or Mr. Grundy, we would, without doubt, vote for 
Jim, because, between a cancer and a tumor, we would prefer the tumor. 

Grundy, a large manufacturer, has been lobbying and spending money 
to defeat Labor, and its aspirations, especially in the coal mining region, 
and in this work he was always supported by the other large manufacturers 
in Pennsylvania, and, no doubt, by the manufacturers of the country. Jim 
did not do this, but you may rest assured when Jim gets into the Senate he 
will vote as faithfully with the “die-hard” Republicans as Grundy would 
have done, and will come outside and slap the backs of Labor men and tell 
them what a friend of theirs he is. 

In so far as being a help to Labor during his period as Secretary of 
Labor, what has he done except soft-soap Labor, and make a half-hearted 
fight to restrict immigration and give jobs to a few old-time, has-been, ex- 
labor officials ? 

Not one constructive recommendation aside from his immigration policy 
—which has plenty of flaws—has been made by the head of the Department 
of Labor since 1920, when Jim got in. But, we did not expect anything else, 
because Harding would not have appointed him, Coolidge would not have 
reappointed him and he would not have been reappointed by Hoover had 
he not been absolutely satisfactory to the anti-labor. big millionaire manu- 
facturers of the country. A district federal position is entirely different from 
a cabinet position. A progressive senator may be able to find a position 
for some one within his own state who is not wrong and who may be a 
decent trade unionist at heart and has been proven such, but that is not the 
case in the selection of men in the cabinet. especially, for the position of 
Secretary of Labor, as the big interests who put up the money for the elec- 
tion of Mr. Harding, who in turn appointed Harry Daugherty as Attorney- 
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General, and who again named Burns as chief of the Secret Service Depart- 
ment of the Government, those same interests approved the selection 
of Davis. 

The Secretary of the Department of Labor is one of the most important 
positions in the cabinet because it has to deal with the welfare of millions 
of working men who comprise the backbone of the nation. Not only is it 
within the province of the Department of Labor to help in strikes and en- 
deavor to bring about settlements through conciliation, but it is the duty 
of the Department of Labor to suggest laws that would compel arbitrary 
employers to recognize the representatives of Labor in great industrial 
controversies, such as the miners’ strike, and to recommend other laws need- 
ful to the working people. 

A few years ago, with the members of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor, I attended a conference before Presi- 
dent Coolidge, which conference was suggested at a meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of national and international unions held in Pittsburgh, which 
was called at the solicitation of the officers of the miners’ organization, 
and we laid our case so plainly before President Coolidge that there were 
times when he turned aside in his chair as he winced at some of the 
conditions then prevailing in the mining district where there were a 
million men, women and children starving to death as a result of that strike 
and the coal industry was being demoralized and destroyed as a result 
of idleness. No other country in the world, not even Russia, would stand for 
such a condition, but the great United States government was helpless, 
simply because the heads of our government did not have backbone enough 
to make a recommendation to the law-making bodies which would prevent 
a repetition of such a condition in the future or help in that awful situation. 
President Wilson, during the railroad controversy over the eight-hour 
law, found a way of compelling the railroads to listen to Labor and to the 
government, and although the railroads had threatened to force the men 
out on strike rather than give them the eight-hour day, they changed their 
minds over night when they found that the President of the United States 
meant business. The same could have been done by those at the head of our 
government on several occasions since 1920, were it not for the fact that 
they were placed in office by those same big interests ; and among those placed 
in office was the labor-loving James Davis. 

Davis and his friends admit that they spent in the recent campaign for 
the nomination $375,000. He claims that only $25,000 was spent by him. 
Louis Vanchalin, president of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, was the 
manager of Jim’s campaign, and newspapers have been saying that he acted 
as manager for Jim under direct instruction from General Atterbury, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad. You know the old saying, which still 
stands true: “Tell me your company and I will tell you who you are.” Jim’s 
close associates and campaign manager were Vanchalin, Atterbury and 
Vare, and it is further stated in the papers that Andy Mellon, who was sup- 
posed to be with Grundy, and who undoubtedly was with him, donated also 
$15,000 to the Davis campaign fund. 

There is not, as far as I know, a union man working in the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, which is practically owned by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and the greatest enemy of Labor connected with any large corporation 
in America, is Atterbury of the Pennsylvania Railroad. He was the man 
who led the fight to destroy the shop trades in the railroads during their 
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strike some few years ago. He was also on Mr. Hoover’s Advisory Cam- 
paign Committee. 

Can you for one moment imagine Jim Davis, smooth, pleasant, always 
there with the glad-hand and not afraid to say that he was a working man 
at one time, can you, I say, understand how it would be possible for him 
to vote against the interests of such men as mentioned above? Vare, who 
was Jim’s chief adviser, if you will remember, was refused a seat in the 
Senate because of the corrupt practices which prevailed during his election. 
While Vare is now boss of the newly-nominated Senator in conjunction with 
General Atterbury, and several others of that type. Jim will be the Labor 
spokesman, so-called, when he goes to the Senate from Pennsylvania. 

Well, you may ask: “What are you going to do about it?” Nothing 
just now, perhaps, except to endeavor to enlighten our people, in our 
humble way, as to the real condition, fully believing that the time will 
come when such tactics will be dispensed with and when even if conditions 
look black, there will be an uprising of the masses of working people which 
will undoubtedly change this condition. Remember, the Kaiser once con- 
trolled Germany; that Louis XIV carried around in his vest pocket the 
policies of France; that the Czar of Russia ordered men put to death if he 
did not like his grapefruit; that Washington with but a handful of men led 
the fight against a mighty Empire to success, and if you will go further back 
to the days of the Caesars, the mighty conquerors of the world, you will 
find from their day down to the time of Napoleon, that men who trampled 
on the rights and liberties of the masses of the people were, one by one, 
themselves destroyed. And so we believe it will be with the “powers that 
be,” who were responsible for the unemployment, during the past winter 
months, of the five million men and women representing, perhaps, fifteen or 
twenty million human souls, in a great nation which is teeming with wealth 
and plenty, and such institutions, and those who support them, will be 
eliminated and destroyed as were the institutions in the days that are 
past, but will be eliminated in accordance with law and order by the power 
of the ballot. 


Our confidence in the future is in the women voters of the Nation. 


TTF 


‘Report of the General President 


(Continued from last month.) 


Fundamentally, this International Union has not changed its policy 
during the past twenty-five years; consequently I say to you in this report, 
and I know you will understand that it is not said from a selfish or personal 
standpoint, but is meant in all honesty and sincerity for your guidance 
and best interest and for the purpose of continuing your progress. At each 
convention during the past twenty-three years I have repeatedly advocated 
the establishment within the International, of benefits other than just 
the strike benefit. Ninety per cent of our members working from day to 
day never expect to receive a reduction in wages, never expect to become 
involved in a strike, but nearly all members feel that some form of insurance 
is necessary in order to protect their families. 

This convention should not adjourn without establishing an insurance 
system covering all of its members. I feel it is our duty to do so. 
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But, if you fail to do it, the responsibility will be on your shoulders because 
you are the law-making congress of this International Union. 

Nearly all International Unions have substantial mortuary benefits as 
well as old-age pensions, and some unions are now instituting the out-of- 
work, or unemployment benefit. When you take into consideration—and I 
am sure you do—that men are now considered old when they have reached 
the age of forty years; that they are no longer, in many instances, hired by 
business concerns when they have reached that age; that many of our mem- 
bers are continually being thrown out of work, surely you will agree with me 
that this class of men should have something done for them during the 
remaining years of their lives. There should be built up, within this organi- 
zation, a substantial treasury, through the payment of a stipulated sum, 
so that any members who have reached the age of sixty or sixty-five, and 
have been in the organization for twenty or twenty-five years, could be 
helped financially. This may be more than you can fathom or understand 
or want to take on at this time. Anyway, I feel you should establish a 
mortuary benefit. 

While the savings banks of the country say there has been an increase 
in deposits, I think this is due mainly to the deposits of non-English speaking 
races, or, in other words. to foreigners, or those living in rural] districts 
and isolated places, for a majority of American workers are today living 
from hand-to-mouth. There is a smaller percentage, in proportion to our 
population, of American workers who own their own homes than there were 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. It is true the number of homes owned by 
individuals have increased but not in proportion to the increase in popula- 
tion. 

The installment plan of payment. the high-pressure salesmen, the 
change in styles, extending even to the furniture in the homes, the automo- 
bile, the radio, and the numerous other inventions and appliances, as well as 
the customs of our modern civilization, all have a tendency to draw from the 
working man every dollar of his earnings. 

The enormous number of females seeking work in nearly every line of 
industry in which only men were formerly engaged is another reason for the 
displacement of men. It also has a tendency to cheapen the labor market 
and weaken the prestige of the labor movement. You cannot blame girls 
when they become old enough to endeavor to find employment. It is only 
human and natural for them to do so. Consequently the large office buildings 
of our country are filled with girls as are also many manufacturing and 
canning establishments, where they are doing the work which, a few years 
ago, was done entirely by men. As a consequence, when the breadwinner is 
called to the Great Beyond, but little is left with which to take care of 
the family. 

You would be surprised, if you but knew the prejudice which exists 
among many of our Ameriean workersagainst the old-line life insurancecom- 
panies. This prejudice is not natural, nor is it justified, but it obtains. How- 
ever, the average worker has a great deal of confidence in the International 
Union of which he is a member, especially if that International has a record 
of clean, straight and business-like conduct. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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HE TIME one should work the hardest to build up his business is during 

periods of depression. Now is the time for the live members to work 
on the slackers. Try and have them keep their dues paid up. A word of 
hope and encouragement at this particular time will do more to strengthen 
the union than anything else. 
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F WE ARE to continue successfully in our organization—which is our 
only hope—we must have complete harmony and perfect understanding 
as well as hearty co-operation within our union. 
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NOCKERS, disturbers and trouble-makers should be watched carefully 
and if they continue to make unfounded dangerous statements, spread- 
ing the seed of dissension and destruction, charges should be preferred 
against them, and if found guilty should be punished in accordance with 
the laws of our organization. It is very easy to create discontent just now 
when there are so many men out of work and when there are so many men 
looking for work. Therefore, the great need for watching the fellow with 
a dangerous tongue whose object is anything except that of making a 
justified kick. Our unions are honeycombed with spies and weaklings as 
well as with natural-born chronic dissenters and disturbers. What it needs 
is a little more force and pep and intelligent action to overcome this continu- 
ous serpent-like tongue-wagging, thus defeating those whose only object 
is to ruin and destroy the union by creating and spreading a spirit of 
dissatisfaction and distrust among the membership. 
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UR MEMBERSHIP everywhere should be prepared to meet an in- 
dustrial crisis when it arises. In other words, they should be prepared 
to meet a period of idleness by having a few dollars in the bank. If the 
industrial stagnation does not materialize, then you will be that much ahead 
by having a few dollars put away. It is a serious and critical position for the 
head of a family, or even those depending upon their daily wage, to be without 
a dollar, because we never know when trouble and adversity may overtake 
us, although we may be employed at present. 


TTT 


REAT CARE should be exercised in the handling of wage scales from 
now until the first of next June. With the demoralized condition 

of industry, employers are hard pressed, are somewhat irritated and 
should not be antagonized unnecessarily. Don’t forget that the employer 
may have just as much trouble meeting his bills at the end of the month 
as you have. It is pretty difficult, perhaps, for most of the workers to 
understand the feeling and position of the employer when his bank calls 
him up and tells him it is necessary that he let them have something on 
the loan made to him by the bank, and just then you come into his office 
and start a wrangle over some petty grievance which might have been 
postponed until a better day arrives for both yourself and your employer. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece- 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms __ 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary | 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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